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reserving a part of America’s past 
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At the operating desk. 

This is the last regular issue of the Vail Correspondent. It 
has been an enjoyable exercise for me and, from the letters I’ve 
received from our readers, I know that you have enjoyed it also. 
I will maintain the TVC mailing list and let everyone know if a 
special issue is in the works. 

There will still be publications for telegraph collectors. We 
are pleased to report that Morsum Magnificat will continue; see 
Geoffrey Arnold’s letter at the back. The address of "MM" is 9 
Wetherby Close, Broadstone, Dorset BH18 8JB, England. 

Lynn Burlingame’s (N7CFO) "seldom regular publication" 
known as the "Keyletter" enters its seventh year of sharing 
information about telegraphy and instruments. If you haven’t seen 
it, send him a $5.00 donation and get on his mailing list. His 
address is 15621 SE 26th Street, Bellevue WA 98008. 

And Tom Perera, WITP, has come out with a collector’s 
guide; this book helped me identify a key I’ve had for five years. 
It includes (gasp!) a price guide. But have no fear, his valuations 
are fair and reasonable. See the Artifax Books ad on page 24. 

A few of you have a subscription overpayment credit with 
us, and will find refund information enclosed. For those desiring 
to complete their set of TVC, back issues are available (see p. 2). 

This last issue’s cover shows Alfred Vail’s "lever 
correspondent." Read about this classic on page 23. Greg Raven 
presents the results of his research into telegraph instrument 
electromagnets in the Landline column. And there’s more. 

Many of you have sent in articles, photographs and 
information that we have not had a chance to use. We appreciate 
all of your submissions, and will keep them in our files so that they 
might, one day, appear in a future book or special issue of TVC. 

Thank you for your support of the Vail Correspondent, 
good-bye for now, and happy hunting. 


73 and 30, Tom French, W1IMQ. 


Captured German U-Boat Key 


Doug Seneker, NOWAN 


On May 31 1944, a U.S. Navy sub hunter-killer group was put on 
the trail of U-505, which was returning to base in Brest, France. 
On the morning of June 4, the USS Pillsbury, a destroyer in that 
group, found the U-Boat off Cape Blanco, French West Africa, and 
drove it to the surface with depth charges. The German captain and 
crew abandoned the boat after opening the sea-cocks and setting a 
demolition charge, but a detail from the Pillsbury quickly boarded 


the sub, closed the sea-cocks and disarmed the demolition charge. 
For this action, the leader of the boarding party, Lt. (jg) Albert L. 
David, was awarded the Medal of Honor. U-505 was the first 
enemy man-of-war captured by the U.S. Navy since the War of 
1812, and the only U-Boat captured by the U.S. Navy until the end 
of WWII. 


Certain members of the destroyer crew were permitted to 
enter the boat and take a small souvenir. One seaman, from 
Michigan, went on board to try to find a pistol, but learned these 
had already been taken by the officers. As second choice, he 
picked up a radio frequency manual from the radio room, and the 
telegraph key. Both have now been obtained by the author. 


The manual is entitled Verseichnis der Rundfunksender or, 
roughly, "Chart of Broadcast Transmitters." It lists radio broadcast 
stations all over the world, their call letters, hours of operation, 
and precise latitude and longitude of their transmitter towers. The 
classified document was used with the radio direction-finding 
antenna to obtain the U-Boat’s position through triangulation of two 
or more radio signals. 

The key, or Morse taste, is quite unique, and matches a 
war-time German photo of a duplicate key in use in another U- 
Boat. The rather large and husky key is mounted on a gray steel 
sub-base 7 1/2 by 3 3/8 by 1/4 inch thick and connected to a heavy 
rubber 6 1/2 foot, three-wire cord and connector. The gray- 
painted steel lever is covered for almost the first half with brown 
Bakelite, terminating with the Bakelite knob. The knob is slightly 
recessed on top and is filled with a soft gray substance like rubber. 

At the other end of the lever is the gap adjustment, operated 
by a flat disc knob graduated 1 - 0 and with detent notches for each 


setting. The spring tension is set by a knob on the left pivot post, 
marked Feder spannung (spring tension) by means of a lever under 
the base extending over to the spring, in the classic location. Steel 
pin pivots are adjusted by a set screw in one pivot post. The 
operating lever is connected to the frame by a tiny steel wire. The 
rectangular gray steel base is set within a dark brown Bakelite sub- 
base, beneath which is the larger steel plate and three flat rubber 
feet. Contacts are provided for both opening and closing. 
Markings on the base include Entstért and D.R.P. Junker. 
Beneath the Bakelite portion of the lever is the following imprint: 


CH) 93391 BR) 


The U-505 herself now rests in the Museum of Science and 
Industry, in Chicago, where visitors can tour the boat. I plan 
eventually to return her key and manual to their proper place. But 
this will be after the thrill of having them wears off a little more. 


References: Balir Jr., Clay, Silent Victory, Lippincott, NY, 1975. 
Account of the capture of U-505. Humble, Richard, Submarines..., 
Bassinghall Books, Belgium, 1981. Photo of capture of U-505 at 
page 83. 


Editor’s postscript: The Prdzisions-Morsetaste Typ M.T. is still 
being manufactured by Joseph Junker Elektro-Apparatebau und 
Fernmeldetechnik GmbH in Bad Honnef, Germany. Today’s model 
lacks only the engraved markings on the gap and tension dials. The 
last time I looked (in 1995), the price in quantities of 15 was DM 
145.00 each (with shipping it came to $118 American). W/IMQ. 


KEYS IN UNIFORM 


U.S. Army Signal Corps J-36: Status of Current Research 


by 
Paul H. Bock, Jr. KAMSG 


In 1996, an effort was undertaken to catalog the varieties of U.S. Army 
Signal Corps J-36 semiautomatic keys by manufacturer, and to attempt to 
determine the quantities supplied by each. To this end requests were sent out on 
the Internet, and thanks to the efforts of several collectors this request was 
forwarded to various club newsletters and by word-of-mouth. 

The present status of this research effort is that four manufacturers of J-36 
"bugs" have been identified: Brooklyn Metal Stamping Corp, J.H. Bunnell & Co., 
The Lionel Corp., and The Vibroplex Company, Inc. Based on serial numbers 
reported, the total number of J-36s exceeds 35,000 with the largest number 
manufactured by Lionel, followed by Vibroplex, Bunnell, and Brooklyn Metal 
Stamping, respectively. Table 1 shows these totals and, in the case of Vibroplex, 
lists the highest serial number reported for each contract number. As far as can be 
determined Brooklyn Metal Stamping, Bunnell, and Lionel built their J-36s under 
single unique contract numbers assigned to each respective company. 

The following paragraphs detail what has been gleaned about the four J-36 
manufacturers and their products. Since the author at one point owned Vibroplex, 
Lionel, and Bunnell J-36s (having completely restored the Bunnell from a rusting 
hulk) it was a simple matter to study the differences "up close and personal." 
However, the efforts of other collectors also played a major part in helping me to 
understand all of the differences and catalog the chronology correctly. 


Brooklyn Metal Stamping 

Nothing is known about Brooklyn Metal Stamping Corp. except that it 
received the oldest known procurement contract for J-36s dated June 10, 1930. 
Their J-36s have bases painted with shiny black enamel paint (but not truly 
"japanned") and have nickel-plated parts, and the style of construction is similar to 
the Vibroplex Original but with a few differences. The damper is a different 
design than the swing-arm L-damper of the Vibroplex, the speed weight is larger 
and only one is used, and the dot contact spring and circuit closer switch are also 
of different design. The nameplate carries the notation "SPEED-BUG" in large 


letters, and under that the manufacturer's name, Army designation and contract 
number. 

Unfortunately, none of these bugs carry a serial number, and since only 
four have been reported it is impossible to speculate exactly how many were built. 
These are certainly the rarest of the J-36 genre and thus should be the most 
valuable to collectors. 


Vibroplex 

The second manufacturer of the J-36 in chronological order is The 
Vibroplex Company, Inc. Vibroplex built J-36s under at least eleven different 
contract numbers starting in 1936, including 19 (or more) bugs which had no 
contact number stamped on the nameplate. Six of the contract numbers appear on 
796 Fulton Street nameplates, and the other five plus the "no contract number" 
bugs have 833 Broadway nameplates. Vibroplex J-36s came with two different- 
size nameplates as described in "The Vibroplex Collector's Guide" (French). 

The Vibroplex J-36 is a clone of Vibroplex's commercial Lightning Bug 
and was supplied initially with japanned bases & nickel plating, and subsequently 
with black wrinkle bases with nickel and later chrome plating. Some of the later 
instruments have a yellowish lacquer on various of the metal parts, possibly an 
attempt to "tarnish-proof" the plating. Based on serial numbers reported, the total 
number of Vibroplex J-36s was over 6,600 units with the largest quantities built 
under contracts dated June 1941 and June 1942. 


J.H. Bunnell 

Bunnel J-36s were all built under the same contract number dated August 4, 
1942. Based on serial numbers reported over 2,500 bugs can be accounted for, 
making Bunnell the least common of the three WWII-era J-36 manufacturers. The 
Bunnel J-36 is also one of the most intriguing because it was actually built in two 
different styles, yet there is no separate contract number to identify the two; in 
fact, the less-common version seems to have been "sandwiched in," serial number- 
wise, between examples of the more common version. 

The style of Bunnell J-36 most often seen features a one-piece frame 
similar in size to the Vibroplex Blue Racer but differing in styling details, one 
notable feature being the use of horizontally-mounted hex-head set screws in the 
frame to lock the upper and lower trunion screws in place. Despite the "Blue 


Racer-ish" frame, however, the pendulum arm is flat and carries a single square- 
style speed weight. The base is black wrinkle and the top parts are nickel-plated. 

The other style of Bunnell J-36 is a Lightning Bug clone and the highest 
serial number reported is 384, but lower serial numbers have been reported with 
the one-piece frame so it is impossible to determine exactly how many of the 
"odd-ball" Bunnells were built. 


Lionel 

By far the most common J-36 is the well-known Lionel, cloned on the 
Vibroplex Lightning Bug and supplied with black wrinkle base, dull nickel plating, 
and that fragile celluloid nametag which is more often than not badly deteriorated 
or missing completely. If you think you see more Lionels than any other type 
there is a good reason for it; based on reported serial numbers, over 26,000 of 
these bugs were built and all under the same 1942 contract number. 

Bill Holly, K1BH, speculated that Vibroplex may have given Lionel the 
plans for the J-36 and licensed Lionel to manufacture them for the Army, thus 
allowing the toy manufacturer to contribute to the war effort while taking some of 
the manufacturing demand off of Vibroplex. Although no proof of this exists in 
Vibroplex's records, it is a plausible explanation and as good as any other. 

One note on the Lionel J-36: The construction was very consistent 
throughout the entire production and many former WWII military radio operators 
and hams who bought them as surplus after the war claim that the Lionel has the 
best and most consistent "feel" of any J-36. By contrast, the Vibroplex J-36 varied 
from excellent to sloppy, showing the same variability in construction as the 
commercial Vibroplex bugs sometimes did. As a bug operator the author has tried 
several Lionels and can attest to the consistency, and while preference in bug 
"feel" is a very personal thing it must be said that the WWII Lionel J-36 is 
certainly better than some other styles and vintages of bugs I've used. 


Conclusion & Acknowledgements 

No research project of this type can ever be considered complete until every 
example has been accounted for, so the author is still soliciting input from anyone 
owning a J-36 of any type. While many collectors have been most generous in 
providing information on their own examples, special thanks must go to Randy 
Cole, KN6W, for his help with the Brooklyn Metal Stamping J-36 and Yann 
Conan, FSLAW, who has been combing the world for J-36s and periodically 


providing updates on his findings. Yann's efforts are reflected in the fact that 
12% of the reported J-36s reside in Europe, with the highest serial Lionel J-36 
extant (#26519) being owned by F8GQ. 


Table 1: J-36 Manufacturers, Contract Numbers & Quantities 


Manufacturer Contract No. Known QTY Total OTY 
Brooklyn Metal 3774-N Y-30 4 4 
Stamping Corp. 

The Vibroplex Co., Inc. 11210-NY-36 14 

13291-NY-37 90 

13374-NY-37 65 

2844-NY-40 499 

1456-NY-41 462 

5702-NY-41 1900 

No # stamped 19 

21984-Phila-42 2379 

9910-Phila-42 724 

2665-PDP-43 83 

8634-WF-43 264 

10647-WF-43 185 6,684 
J.H.. Bunnell & Co. 600 1-Phila-43 2553 2,553 
The Lionel Corp. 786 1-Phila-43 26519 26,519 


GRAND TOTAL 35,760 


Notes: (1) "No # stamped" was used to mark the beginning of the 833 Broadway 
address Vibroplex J-36s in the listing. 
(2) 9910-Phila-42 contract has a later date than 21984-Phila-43 (9/26/42 
versus 6/27/42) so is listed after the latter. 


Ed. Note: Illustrations of some J-36 models can be found in: 
French, Vibroplex Collector’s Guide, p. 72 (Vibroplex models); 
Holly, The Vibroplex Co. Inc., p. 35 (Vibroplex and lionel); 
Moreau and Willer, "Foreign and Military Telegraph Keys", AWA 
Review No. 3, 1988, p. 113 (Brooklyn Metal Stamping Co.). 
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McElroy MT-35 Transmitter 


Whether this item belongs in TVC is debatable, but since it is 
capable of transmitting code (CW), I suppose we can, on that 
basis, call ita "telegraph instrument." And many key collectors are 
interested in the other equipment made by the manufacturers of the 
keys that are their first love. 

But rationale aside, I did include a slide of Ted McElroy’s 
amateur transmitter in a talk I gave last year at the Antique 
Wireless Association (AWA) convention in Rochester, New York. 
Having obtained further information on this device, I wanted to 
share it with our readers. Actually, what I showed at that meet was 


McElroy MT-35 transmitter 


a picture of only the front panel of the transmitter, without knobs, 
switches or lamps, because that’s all I have. I surmised that it 
might have been part of a prototype, never put into production. I 
now think I was wrong, and that a few of these transmitters did 
leave McElroy’s plant. 


x Ha 


In October of last year I was set up at antique radio swap 
meet. Seeing my McElroy book and "McElroy wanted" signs on 
my table, a fellow stopped by and let me know (bragging slightly, 
and I don’t blame him) that he had a McElroy transmitter. Not for 
sale, of course. A few weeks later I was at Tom Collins’s home in 
Charleton, Mass., admiring the set. Tom collects old radios, and 
he had picked up the MT-35 at a yard sale. The photos in this 
article are of that transmitter; it is in excellent condition. 


A look inside, viewing from the front. 


And last fall, AWA members might have noticed in the 
November 1997 issue of the Old Timer’s Bulletin that Edward 
Patacchiola, W1MCG, of Arlington, Mass., donated a "McElroy 
Transmitter" to the AWA museum. I haven’t seen that one yet, but 
I assume it was an MT-35. So, it seems that at least three McElroy 
transmitters were built. 

Structurally, the MT-35 is built around a 19" relay rack 
panel, and installed in a cabinet with lift-top lid. This is the same 
style cabinet that came with my own front panel, so I assume this 
is the typical "Mac Transmitter" set-up. From its size and weight, 
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it is truly a boat-anchor. Tom’s rig has a Gruen panel meter, which 
may not be original. 

The MT-35 is described as a “band switching crystal 
controlled transmitter which operates at 35-40 watts input on C.W. 
and 30 watts input on phone." But the "band switch" in fact selects 
one of three crystals, oscillator coils, and final tank coils. You can 
set it up for three frequencies in the same, or in different, bands. 
It is a crazy system, because if you install, say, three 80-meter 
crystals, all three of the oscillator coils and all three of the final 
coils must be 80-meter coils. McElroy should have had separate 
crystal selector and band selector switches. And to operate on a 
different band than the rig is set up for, or on more than three 
bands, you must manually plug in other coils (as well as crystals). 


Looking toward the front -- note recessed chassis. 


According to the original typewritten operating instructions, 
it uses a "6L6 tri-tet or straight tetrode oscillator [depending on the 
band used] and an 807 amplifier. The audio system uses a 6SJ7 
high gain pentode which is resistance coupled to a 6N7, [with the] 
two triodes in parallel [and] resistance coupled to a pair of 6V6’s 
in parallel. The Heising system of modulation is used." 
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With the strange "bandswitch" arrangement, plug-in coils 
and Heising modulation, McElroy’s transmitter is unimpressive. 
The typical radio amateur of the time (my guess is the latter 
1940’s, just after WWII) could have designed and built himself a 
better transmitter. This may be why it never seems to have found 
a market. I have never found an ad for this transmitter. 


viewed from the front -- R.F. section at left. 


How poor was the transmitter? All that remained of the one 
I acquired was the panel and cabinet. The interior had been gutted 
and a high-voltage power supply installed. The owner probably 
found the best use of the transmitter to be as a housing for 
something else. And the one donated to the AWA by W1MCG? Ed 
found that one last year -- in the Needham, Mass., town dump! 

I specialize in collecting McElroy equipment. In addition to 
Mac Keys, I have McElroy code oscillators and paper-tape 
equipment. And while the 8-3/4" high MT-35 panel I have fits 
nicely on a shelf with the keys, I know if found a complete Mac 
transmitter at a low price, I’d drag it home and find space for it. 
Knowing what I do about this boat-anchor, however, and 
considering its size and weight, I’m not looking too hard for one. 
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LANDLINE 


Magnet Windings 
Greg Raven, KF5N 


My attempt to explain the theory of winding resistances of telegraph 
instruments without excessive technical detail proved impossible. I 
was browsing my library of telegraph engineering books and there 
it was -- the perfect explanation written over eighty years ago. So, 
why reinvent the wheel? The article is copied verbatim from 
"Diagrams and Complete Information for Telegraph Engineers and 
Students" by Willis H. Jones, 1915 Edition. 


One of the perplexing things about telegraph apparatus is the 
necessity for so many different windings of the magnets. The 
student wonders why they are not all made alike, or at least wound 
with the minimum amount of wire. 

He has been told that resistance represents the obstruction 
to the flow of the current, and can not understand why we 
deliberately wind 150 ohms of wire around one class of magnets, 
while four ohms will suffice for another. 

Neither can he see the use of permitting the strength of the 
current in one wire to be very weak, while that flowing in another 
to be very strong, thus necessitating the varied construction of 
apparatus to meet the inequality. A uniform current would seem 
more reasonable. Has he not been told that, by increasing or 
decreasing electromotive force he may regulate the current to any 
desired degree of strength? 

Now, theoretically, this is true. In actual practice, however, 
it is necessary to add "but sometimes he mustn’t." 

There are two very good reasons why he should not always 
equalize the current in circuits by that means. One is that it would 
not be economical. The other, and more serious objection, is that 
to do so would be dangerous, not only to the conductors and 
instruments, but even to life itself. Just imagine the result of trying 
to force a sounder-current of 250 milliamperes through a long wire 


1.5 


of, say, 5,000 ohms resistance. According to the rule I X R = E, 
we find that 1,250 volts would be required enough to kill human 
beings under ordinary conditions, should they accidentally come in 
contact with it. 

Then, again, there is the heat capacity of wires to be 
considered. The reader must know that wherever work is done heat 
will appear in greater or lesser degree, according to the energy 
expended. There is a rule under the heading of electrical 
measurements which tells us that for every second of time one 
ampere of current flows through a conductor 1-24 of a heat unit is 
evolved. If the 5,000-ohm circuit mentioned should happen to 
become grounded near the office, the 1,250 volts feeding it would 
dam up, as it were, within a few hundred feet, the entire current 
intended to supply as many hundred miles of wire. This enormous 
increase of current would produce more heat units per second than 
the wire could dispose of by radiation or otherwise; hence the 
temperature would rise to a dangerous degree. The small wire in 
the instruments would be the first to melt. 


The reason for winding magnets with different sizes of wire. 


The foregoing statement boiled down means that we use weak 
currents in long circuits of high resistance, simply because it cannot 
be helped. Relays of high resistance are used in conjunction with 
these weak currents for the same good reason. To make the latter 
point clear it will be necessary to recur to magnetism and learn the 
process by which the attractive energy in the iron of a magnet is 
built up. 

It will be remembered that it was stated that every 
conductor carrying an electric current is surrounded by little 
magnetic rings (their number being in pro- portion to the strength 
of the current flowing), which jump off, as it were, and enter the 
iron core of the relay as the current passes through the coils of the 
magnet. Fortunately, the strength of the current in any circuit 
is equal in every portion, regardless of the size of the conductor at 
different points. The magnetic strength of our relays, therefore, 
depends upon how much of the circuit we wind around the core. 
The uniformity of the current holds good, even though the circuit 
be composed of a hundred different wires, varying in size from 
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the diameter of a silk thread to that of a clothesline. An inch of the 
thread-like conductor will contain as many little "rings" of 
magnetic energy as the same length of the largest wire. 

Bearing this fact in mind, it is quite evident that by merely 
winding the spools of a relay with very fine wire, you place more 
inches of wire, and consequently a greater number of magnetic 
"rings" in proximity to the iron, than if wound with large, coarse 
copper wire, because the latter would fill the spool with a much 
shorter length. Now, the smaller wire will certainly have a higher 
resistance than the large size, but we are compelled to use it, 
because the latter will not fill the bill. Hence, the statement that. 
some magnets are wound with 150 ohms or more, instead of four 
ohms, is true simply because we have no choice in the matter. 

The reader may possibly wonder why we could not obtain 
equal efficiency with the large wire, by continuing to wind until the 
core was encircled by the same number of convolutions that the 
fine wire gave. The explanation is that, with the large wire, the 
outer convolutions would be too far removed from the iron to add 
their quota of energy. The fact is that an electromagnet should 
never be wound much beyond the point where the thickness of the 
convolutions, one above another, is equal to the diameter of the 
iron core itself. To wind beyond that point entails a waste of 
energy, as the returns are very meager in proportion to the 
expenditure. 

The relation of small wire to small currents and vice versa 
may be shown in another way. If one turn of wire around the iron 
core of a relay will give it a certain magnetic strength, two 
convolutions will double the strength, while 100 or 1,000 turns 
will increase it that many fold. This is equivalent to saying that 
the magnet of a relay will be equally magnetized by a current of, 
say, One ampere flowing once around the core, or a current of 
one-hundredth of an ampere encircling it 100 times. Figure it out, 
and it will be found that the same number of magnetic rings will 
have had a chance to enter the iron in either case. 

Figs. 10, 11 and 12 illustrate the idea in a very clear 
manner. If the reader will imagine the different sizes of the 
windings around the respective magnets to represent corresponding 
variations in the strength of the current instead of that many 
different gauges of wire, he will at once see that, with a flow of 
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magnetic lines as dense as that shown in Fig. 10, one layer of 
convolutions around the core would fill the spool to the outer limit. 
With the density of Fig. 11, two layers would be required, while 
with the very weak flow in Fig. 12, 50 or 100 turns must be 
wound one above another. 


Fig 10 Coarse Wire End View -One Layer 


Fio 11 Medium Wire End View ~ Two Layer. 
g yer 


Fig 12 Fine Wire Many Layers 


So it seems after all that we must distribute currents very 
much as we do the money in our purses. If we want something that 
costs a dollar, the seller will be satisfied with any denomination 
we happen to have, provided he receives full value. One dollar, 
two halves, four quarters of 100 cent pieces is all the same to him. 
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The Railroad Depot 


Any old keys in there? Top: Wickenburg, Arizona, now occupied 
by the Chamber of Commerce. Bottom: Sierra Blanca, Texas 
("Southern Pacific, Texas Pacific met here, 1881"), now a museum 
open one day a week. Less fortunate depots, like that in Steins, 
New Mexico, were simply and suddenly demolished by the railroad 
one morning before anyone could object. --W1IIMQ 
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Dealing with Sellers 


I read a good book recently: Minding My Own Business by Percy 
Muir. Mr. Muir was a book dealer in England from the late 1920’s 
until well after WWII. This book, originally published in 1956, 
was reprinted in 1991 by Oak Knoll Press of New Castle, 
Delaware. I think that not only book collectors, but collectors of 
keys as well, will find it interesting. 

Collectors of almost anything are all brothers under the 
skin. The excitement of the hunt and the thrill of the find are 
similar for all of us. And we all put up with the same problems. 
Here, for example, is what Muir says about dealing with a certain 
type of seller. 


This is no place for a treatise on how to sell a library, or, 
what is even more important, how not to sell one. Nevertheless, 
although one hears much of the dishonest tradesman, and I would 
not for a moment question his existence, much less is heard of the 
private huckster, and he unquestionably exists. I refer to the person 
who, having a rare book or library to dispose of, announces that he 
has no idea of its value. Yet as soon as an offer is made he protests, 
in one way or another, that he thinks it insufficient. Usually, in 
some form or other, he discloses -- after the offer is made, seldom 
before -- that he is under an obligation to consult someone else. 
This, in effect, is a simple method of securing a free valuation. It 
is, perhaps, not to be greatly wondered at that some booksellers 
regard such vendors as their legitimate prey. 


Sound familiar? Change books and libraries to keys and 
collections, and you have the situation that we’ve all run into at 
one time or another. Some time ago, Gil Schlehman, KOWDY, a 
knowledgeable, experienced collector of bugs, warned me against 
making offers on keys where the seller wouldn’t first mention a 
price. John Hensley, WJ5J, a collector who has been advertising 
his wants for a while, has had the same problem; he told me, "I get 
many requests for estimates of value and then do not hear from the 
seller." What’s going on here? 

Well, I have an idea. Or several ideas, actually. When a 
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seller (I use the term loosely) offers you a key and insists that you 
make the first offer, it is likely that one or the other of the 
following situations is in progress: 


1. It’s not really for sale, he just wants an appraisal. 

2. It’s for sale, but not to you. He will quote you, the 
expert, when dickering for a higher price with someone else. 

3. He has an unrealistic, inflated idea of its value, and will 
be insulted at any offer you make, however high. 

4. He wants to sell, but is desperately afraid of asking too 
little, or being "cheated" by a collector. So no matter what you 
say, he will counter with double whatever figure you mention. 

5. He will accept your offer and hand you the key with a 
smile. (I include this rare occurrence only for the sake of 
completeness. ) 


A very valuable hand key (!) 


You can never really know “what’s going on here," but 
many of these situations have happened to me. In one ridiculous 
instance, a seller with a short memory told me how, a few months 
previously, he had quoted a collector’s offer to get a higher price 
from another buyer -- and from the key he described, J was that 
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collector whose offer he quoted! After getting burned a few times, 
Gil’s advice was driven home to me: Don’t make first offers. 

There are, of course, those rare occasions when you might 
make a first offer. These usually involve a seller who is outside the 
hobby, wants you to have the key, is ignorant of values, and will 
accept whatever you offer. Needless to say, your offer should be 
fair if you’re interested in repeat business from him. But it’s hard 
to know what’s in the other fellow’s mind, so another experienced 
collector, when pressed for an offer, has a ready response for that 
nice key in the seller’s hand: "Twenty dollars." And always have 
a twenty dollar bill ready in your pocket. 

But in general, don’t make first offers. Key collectors aren’t 
alone in learning this lesson. A noted California poster collector 
(you think keys are expensive?) will not, absolutely not, never, 
make an offer. He advises reluctant sellers to get other offers, then 
call him. He uses no. 2 to his advantage -- but he lets the other 
collector be the "expert." 

What if someone -- a beginning collector, say -- asks you 
directly for just an appraisal of a key he found? Even here, I try to 
follow the rule. Otherwise, he may either be insulted at your low 
opinion of his new key (especially if he paid more), or may think 
you’re low-balling it in the hope of getting it from him cheaply. If 
he presses, I will ask what he paid, then simply agree that the 
price, whatever it was, seems fair. 

The pressure to break the rule is greatest when the key is 
one we dearly want. We’re afraid that if the seller goes away, we’ll 
never see that key again. No matter what we decide, we’ll be 
wrong at least half the time. So in general, I think that each of us, 
and all of our fellow collectors, will be better off if we follow the 
rule: Don’t appraise, don’t make first offers. 

I must warn you of one thing I have in mind to turn the 
tables on certain devious sellers. If I know someone is absolutely 
not going to sell to me, but will use my figure in dickering with 
others, I plan to make an appraisal (not an offer; I'll say "I can’t 
afford that wonderful key"). So if one day a seller tells you that 
"Tom French said this little hand key is worth two hundred 
dollars," nod your head sagely and say, "At least." That sucker 
will spend the rest of his life trying to find someone to pay that 
ridiculous price. --W1IMQ 
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The Lever Correspondent 


A few years ago, key collector David Combs, WSVJW (SK), sent 
me a photograph of a Vail "lever correspondent. “It Seems 
appropriate to mark this final issue of the Vail Correspondent by 
selecting this as the cover key. 

The lever correspondent was Alfred Vail’s second attempt 
at designing ; a manual operating switch for generating the code used 
on his and Samuel Morse’s telegraph system. (His first key, or 

"correspondent," was a simple leaf-spring. switch; see TVC2, p. 
16.) Of course, one does not hope to find a key actually made by 
Alfred Vail. So David made his own. In a January 1994 telephone 
conversation, David told me that the urge to do so struck when he 
saw an original in a Dallas museum, on loan from the Smithsonian. 
He wrote to the museum | (I am uncertain which one) and the 
curator forwarded photographs and dimensions for the original. 

David used the drawings to Hes wood patterns. He made 

three patterns: a one-piece lever, a pivot frame, and the lower 

con ct carrier. The next step was to have a foundry use the 

to cast the three parts in brass. Unlike most of us, David 

had his own foundry do the work. He followed this step with much 

grinding, shaping, buffing and polishing to obtain the beautiful 
finish that you see on his key. 

In fact, David completed four of these beautiful lever 
correspondents in 1986. One, of course, he kept for himself, The 
other three went to key collectors. Since one of these collectors was 
‘Louise Moreau, W3WRE (SK), her lever correspondent should 
now be in the AWA museum annex (see TVC15, p. 21), although 
this could not be verified by press time. 

"I doubt if I will ever complete anymore of the Lever 
Correspondent reproductions," David said in a letter. "There was 
a lot of tedious handwork and finishing involved, and I am just not 
motivated for it anymore (too lazy, hi). But, I still have the casting 
patterns, and I might have my ; foundry p pour a few more of the 
few p people want to finish | them up themselves." 
Perhaps with a little more time, the urge to create might once again 

ick him. But it was not to be; David Combs died on April 


6 1995 at age 74. 
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unclassified ads 


When responding, say you saw it in 
The Vail Correspondent. 


Older Japanese keys wanted. 
Researching history of Japanese key 
manufacturers. Will trade bugs for 
straight keys with Japanese writing 
on nameplate. Doug Palmer, 
K4KEY, (954) 742-5972. 


McElroy multi-color 9" X 14" 
reproduction Chart of Codes, $12 
ppd USA, $14 DX (US funds). Tee 
shirt, L or XL size, $19.95 ppd. 
- i Rhilinger, KCIMI, 37 Pearl 

, Boston MA 02125. (617) 825- 
ae 


16+ ‘Page revised illustrated list of 
surplus telegraph collectibles. $3. 00 
f2 stamps ($5 refund on $25 
purchase). T.V. Jacobs, 5 
Yorktown Place, Ft. Salonga NY 
11768. (516) 261-1576, FAX (516) 
754-4616, e-mail joekey@aol. com 


__key click 


~—_ 


Demise... 

Iam saddened to learn of the 
demise of TVC and MM; both in 
the same year! Two. great forums 
for our collective information 
exchange -- Oh, well, who knows 
what the future will bring. 

Could ostradamus have been 
right, about the apocalypse of the 
third millennium? (Hi) Anyhow, all 
the best to you and yours in the 
future and thanks for several 


enjoyable years. Bob Betts, NIKPR. 
Nostradamus -- wasn’t he a 
key collector, too? -W1IMQ. 


Tick tock 

With reference to our 
Wheatstone timing puzzle in the 
previous | issue, only one entry 
arrived, so we declare Richard 
Shappee, WASHQJ, the winner: 
JOY | MISSED POPE JONS MORSE \L 
FROM PARIS HE WAS SUPER ‘AWOL 
BLAME | MISSED MAN. 


Morsum Magnificat 

I’m pleased to be able to say 
that we’ve found someone to take 
over the reins of Morsum 
Magnificat. You will see details in 
an announcement in the next issue 


of the magazine. Geoffrey C 
‘Arnold, GC Arnold Pari ters. 


PERERA’S TELEGRAPH 
COLLECTOR’S GUIDE 


Noted Collector Tom Perera, 
WITP, identifies keys, registers, 
sounders, relays and other 
instruments with 250 pictures and 
descriptions. This book also 


includes a value guide with 250 


current collector prices, Reinke’s 


and McEwen’s lists of makers, 


excerpts from Nutting’s J-Series 
book, Seneker’s s bug list, and more. 
A must for every telegraph 
instrument collector. Code PTG, 
softcover, 5.5 x 8.5, 80 pages. 
$10.00 (plus $2.00 s/h in USA, 
elsewhere $5.00 air mail). 

‘Artifax Books 
Box 88, Maynard MA. 01754 USA 


http://home. fiam.net/tfrench/ARTIFAX. htm 


